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WHAT IS DESCRIPTION? 



RAYMOND M. WEAVER 
Columbia University 



"That which a painter can best express by means of lines and 
color," said Lessing a century and a half ago, "is least fitted for 
expression in words." The pregnant truth of this dictum, hidden 
as under an innocuous commonplace, is only at the present day 
beginning to make itself remotely felt among teachers of descrip- 
tion. The older traditions in composition-teaching, descended 
from Blair and Campbell, aimed at impeccable "correctness" of 
expression. During the last three decades we have shifted our 
ideals on beyond the insistence upon mere formal rectitude; we 
talk now, not only of spelling and punctuation and choice of words, 
but cast an eye to the framing of sentences and the structure of the 
whole composition. The fact remains, however, that though our 
ideals have migrated they have not grown in clarity. And the 
reason for this is not far to seek. Save for a few conspicuous excep- 
tions, the fashionable ideals in composition-teaching have been 
fulminated by men of greater business tact than literary attain- 
ment: men whose interest in the problems of writing is not that of 
the workman in his chosen craft, but educators and pedants whose 
approach to the whole problem of composition has been analytic 
and external. The process by which successful writers have 
brought their work to its final form has not been the interest of 
the pedagogue. Rather has he dissected the finished product — 
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and from such analysis he has delivered to inarticulate students 
counsels of literary perfection. The students have listened to his 
canons — for he spoke with cryptic authority — and without feeling 
any marked connection between the theorizing and the business in 
hand have covered quires of paper with "daily themes," themes 
that have been religiously decorated in blue and red and green. 
We have worked piously under the quaint superstition that some 
hidden virtue lay in the deliverance of rules of rhetoric followed 
by proof-read exercises in undirected writing. Our procedure has 
been impressively logical, instead of pyschological, and our results 
have been prodigiously disproportionate to our efforts. Our bad 
pedagogy has been founded upon bad aesthetics. We have tried 
to teach description without any preliminary effort to determine 
what description really is. Discussions such as the Laocobn of 
Lessing, that draws the classical distinction between the legitimate 
provinces of painting and poetry, have been irrelevant to our 
interests. Our achievements have not yet eloquently justified our 
sedulous limitations; for the master-fallacy behind most of our inef- 
fective efforts at teaching description is a touching faith in the illit- 
erate tradition that makes one in purpose the graphic and the verbal 
arts. We have failed too frequently to ponder the pronouncement 
of Brunetiere: "Between the sensations of the ear and those of the 
eye there is no common measure for comparison." 1 We have failed 
to appreciate the justice of the contention of Jules Lemaitre: 2 

This has been one of the most flagrant literary errors in our time — to con- 
found the enumeration of parts with painting; to believe that an endless suc- 
cession of details, though picturesque in themselves, might finally "form a 
picture"; might conjure up to our imagination the vast spectacle of the 
physical universe. As a matter of fact, a written description composes and 
marshalls itself before the mind's eye only in so far as the first details of which 
it is composed abide with undiminished vividness and melt with the last details 
into a clearly ordered whole. In a word, a descriptive piece succeeds only in 
so far as the imagination can retain all the details and encompass them all at 
once. The details must coexist in our memory as those of a painting coexist 
under our yision. This becomes nearly impossible when the description of a 
determined object takes a quarter of an hour to read. The more the descrip- 

1 Cited by Baldwin, A College Manual of Rhetoric (New York, 1906), p. 332. 
'Impressions de Theatre, 8me series, "Une Page d'Amour," Paris, 1897. 
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tion is prolonged the more it is obscured. The particulars efface themselves 
and are forgot in proportion to the mistaken ardor with which we attempt to 
achieve clarity through abundance; in such cases we cannot see the forest 
because of the trees. 

It is the usual practice in textbooks on composition to lead off 
the section on description with a formal definition; and the defini- 
tion is usually very brief, very logical, and very unenlightening. 
Definitions satisfy a very commendable craving in the minds of 
theorists; but definitions have less than no value at the beginning 
of a course whose end is ostensibly practical achievement. Even 
the best definition can have little use under such circumstances; 
but the definitions that are foisted upon unsuspecting pupils betray 
a shameful ignorance in the seats of the mighty. Says one recent 
publication: "The kind of composition that aims to give a picture 
is called description." Another widely used text commits itself in 
these terms: "Description is that form of discourse which has for 
its purpose the creation of an image. By means of description we 
attempt to cause our readers to form a picture of what we have 
ourselves experienced." It is true that in both of the books quoted 
there are concessions made to other than visual images, but these 
concessions are timid and unconvincing, and in the end the student 
is told that "as by far the greater part of description is concerned 
with what is seen, emphasis is given here to the description of 
objects of sight." The great majority of books on composition 
make this initial confusion between the purpose of two very diverse 
arts. This union of painting and description is the original sin of 
most attempts to teach students to write ; and from this union has 
sprung a bastard brood of "points of view" and "fundamental 
images" that blaspheme in the face of heaven with a repetition 
more futile and more wearisome than the "Yes, Lord," of the 
Biblical Pharisee. 

The Laocoon of Lessing still remains the classical discussion of 
the master-fallacy of most teaching of composition: a failure to 
appreciate what restraints the limitations of word-medium impose 
upon description. The pivot of Lessing's contention is this : " Sub- 
jects, the wholes or parts of which exist in juxtaposition, are termed 
bodies. Consequently bodies, with visible properties, are the 
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special subjects of painting. Subjects, the whole or parts of which 
are consecutive, are generally termed actions. Consequently 
actions are the special subjects of poetry." 1 Here we have the 
prime distinction made between painting as a space art, and 
description as falling within the province of the time-arts. In the 
light of this distinction Lessing thus analyzes the technique of 
successful description: 

When Homer wishes to show us how Agamemnon was clad, he makes the 
king don his attire, piece by piece, in our presence: his soft tunic, his large 
cloak, his beautiful sandals, and his sword. Then he is ready, and seizes his 
sceptre. We see the garments whilst the poet depicts the act of dressing. 
Another would have described them in detail, down to the smallest fringe, and 
we should have seen nothing of the action. 2 

Or another example: 

When he [Homer] wishes to paint the bow of Pandarus: a bow of horn, 
and such and such a length, well-polished, and tipped at either end with 
gold — what does he do ? Does he give a dry enumeration of all these details 
one by one ? Not at all; this would give us a specification or account of such 
a bow, but not a picture of it. He commences with the chase of the wild goat, 
of whose horns the bow was constructed. Pandarus had watched the animal's 
movements among the crags and laid it low; its horns were of exceptional size, 
and he therefore decided to make a bow of them; they were accordingly fitted 
up, the craftsman joins them, polishes them, and adds the golden tips. And 
thus we see the poet completing, step by step, that which the painter can only 
show us duly completed. 3 

In their conclusions, Lessing and Jules Lemaitre (cited above) are 
of one accord. Lessing is of the opinion that "detailed descrip- 
tions of material objects unless treated by the above-mentioned 
Homeric method of transforming what is co-existent in them into 
what is really successive, have at all times been regarded by the 
best judges as mere cold and trivial work." 4 

From this it follows that those long enumerative passages that 
textbooks so righteously offer as models of description were better 
relegated to the lumber heap of mistaken inanities, where they 
properly belong. Scott would need a bin all to himself. Indeed, 
many passages conventionally cited as models of "description" are 

'Lessing, Laocoon, Camelot Series, p. 90. 

'Ibid., p. 93. 3 Ibid., p. 96. *Ibid., p. 102. 
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properly not descriptions at all. Thus it is common to tell the 
student that "comparisons are useful in forming fundamental 
images"; and as example Victor Hugo's hackneyed comparison 
between the lay of the roads at Waterloo and the shape of a capital 
A is repeatedly given. This last, of course, is exposition — not 
truly description at all — a telltale slip from those who pretend to 
speak with authority. Again, Walter Besant, in speaking of Rabe- 
lais' Abbey of Theleme, says: 

In the description of the building, Rabelais has given so minute an account 
of a great and magnificent building, that architects have succeeded in repro- 
ducing the plan and elevation which Rabelais had in his head. Greater 
descriptive power has never been shown than so to set forth a building as to 
enable a draughtsman nearly three hundred and fifty years later to represent 
on paper exactly such a building as the author pictured. 1 

Were Walter Besant to be rated by this piece of criticism alone, 
he might justly be written down in the same category with Dog- 
berry. Walter Besant has totally missed the prime requirement 
of description, that it should "put one there." A specification 
such as Rabelais' that must be read with sketch pad on knee, while 
intelligible to architects, is hardly of vital interest to the untechnical 
reader. Rabelais could better have achieved his purpose by insert- 
ing in his text the plan and elevation, and so have saved later 
architects their pains. From Walter Besant's point of view, a 
mortgage deed or the "description" of an automobile in a trade 
announcement might rank as a masterpiece of descriptive art. 

While on one hand there is a pernicious confusion between expo- 
sition and description, on the other hand there is usually drawn a 
distinction between description and narration that is both pedantic 
and perverse. From Lessing's discussion it should be clear that 
between description and narration there is no sharply defined 
boundary. As Professor Baldwin has said: 

Description suggests action only as a means; narration as its proper end. 
Defoe describes Crusoe's hut by telling how Crusoe built it. The means here 
is the suggestion of action; but the end is the suggestion of the hut, the look 
of it. In narration, action is the end in itself. We must see things happen, 
and each happening leads to another. The difference may be summed up by 

•Walter Besant, Rabelais (London, 1885), pp. 73-74. 
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saying that the description of Crusoe's hut has no plot. The actions have no 
meaning except a purely descriptive meaning. 1 

With what Matthew Arnold would call "damnable iteration" 
we must insist upon Lessing's contention that "that which a 
painter can best express by means of line and color, is least fitted 
for expression in words"; 2 that "things whose parts lie in juxta- 
position form the special subject of the plastic arts"; 3 that 

these parts, ranged one after another, cannot possibly produce the same effect 
as when they are placed side by side; that the concentrating glance, which, 
after their enumeration, we try to cast back upon them, does not give us the 
effect of a harmonious picture; that the human imagination is incapable of 
forming a conception of the effect which such and such a nose, mouth, and 
eyes would together produce, unless it be by recalling a similar combination 
of these parts either in actual life or in art. 4 

From this it should be amply clear that the verbal arts defeat their 
own purpose when they attempt "word-painting." 

The average Freshman who comes to us is no very accomplished 
"word-painter" — and this because of no fault of the average high- 
school teacher, who rests in a touching faith that the whole duty 
of description is "to tell how a thing looks." Our Freshman is as 
innocent as his former teachers of the difficulties peculiar to this 
accomplishment. He has survived exercises in "fundamental 
images" and has prated glibly, perhaps, about "point of view"; 
and very possibly his most honest characterization of description 
would be "those wearisome parts of a story which all warm-blooded 
and generous natures invariably skip." Our preliminary endeavors 
must be to correct the false teaching that accepts the statement: 
"As by far the greater part of description is concerned with what 
is seen, emphasis is here given to the description of objects of sight." 
We must make clear to the student that successful description is 
never content to try to tell merely "how a thing looks," but rather 
must draw upon the multifarious life of all the senses; must catch 
the passing phenomenon in all its novelty and idiosyncrasy; must 

1 Charles Sears Baldwin, A College Manual of Rhetoric (New York and London, 
1906), p. 170. 

"Lessing, Laocoon, p. 122. 

3 Ibid., p. 119. *Ibid. 
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dive bodily into the stream of sensation, momentarily escaped from 
the inertia and momentum of practical life. 

Any teaching of description that pretends to be psychological, 
must first concern itself with an exploration of the material out of 
which descriptions are made, viz., images. As a first adventure in 
this exploration the student may be invited to try to imagine 
vividly that a file is being drawn across his teeth, that a dentist's 
drill is whirring hot against a sensitive nerve, that a sharp razor is 
being drawn vigorously across the ball of his thumb, that a lemon 
is being cut before him, experiences of biting violence being chosen 
to assure a reaction from all but the most apathetic. The attention 
of the class can then be called to the fact that they have reproduced 
in imagination a sensation not really present. Scarlet, cold, thunder, 
velvet, and such words offer further occasion to make evident the 
reality of image recall, or imagination. The class may then be 
challenged to state what an image is. Then ask the student how 
many kinds of images are humanly possible. He will tell you that 
he has five senses — and his curiosity is piqued at the correction that 
he has at least eight senses. Take any object — a cocoanut, say— 
and ask the student what images he can get from it. A tabulated 
account, something like the following, will result: 



taste it 


gustatory 


taste 


look at it 


visual 


appearance 


smell it 


olfactory 


smell 


feel it 


tactile 






rough or smooth 


feel 




iced or warm 


temperature 


tap it 


auditory 


sound 


lift it 


motor 


muscular 


be hit with it 


pleasure or pain 


pleasure or pain 



Classifications, such as the one just arrived at, so abridge reality 
that a jeremiad might justly be raised against such a translation of 
the blare and bite and sting of living images into lifeless conceptual 
jargon. No teaching whose end is practice can afford to end in 
theorizing — a truism that composition handbooks have been too fre- 
quently pleased to disregard. But to extract generalizations from 
particular experience, and in the end to set such generalizations 
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afire, is to discover new vistas by the light of the resulting 
blaze. For the auto dafe of the classification given above, Reuben 
Post Halleck's The Education of the Central Nervous System (New 
York, 1904) will be found more useful than was ever a compendium 
to the Inquisition. Halleck gives lists of the following type: 
muscular sensations: rowing a boat, swimming, slipping or falling 
down, skating, dancing, walking against a strong wind, climbing, 
playing a piano, etc. ; temperature sensations: a spring breeze, an 
automobile ride in a cold wind, a hot shower, not enough bed 
clothes, etc. To put the class through such lists, challenging each 
student in every case to try to recall the sensation specified, is to 
give the student a vital sense of the rich material at hand from 
which he can build his descriptions. 

Having roused the student to a realization of the multifarious- 
ness of the life of his senses, we must next show him that this 
various life is entirely available for descriptive writing; that the 
most successful writers have scorned none of the senses, neither 
smell nor taste, being interested alike in 

White plates and cups, clean-gleaming, 
Ringed with blue lines; and feathery, faery dust; 
Wet roofs, beneath the lamp-light; the strong crust 
Of friendly bread; and many-tasting food; 
Rainbows; and the blue bitter smoke of wood; 
The radiant raindrops couching in cool flowers; 
The flowers themselves that sway through sunny hours, 
Dreaming of moths that drink them under the moon; 
Then, the cool kindliness of sheets, that soon 
Smooth away trouble; and the rough male kiss 
Of blankets; grainy wood; live hair that is 
Shining and free; blue-massing clouds; the keen 
Unimpassioned beauty of a great machine; 
The benison of hot water; fur to touch; 
The good smell of old clothes; and other such — 
The comfortable smell of friendly fingers, 
Hair's fragrance, and the musky reek that lingers 
About dead leaves and last years' ferns. — Rupert Brooke. 1 

This step in the teaching that attempts to show that successful 
writers have scorned none of the senses can be achieved either by 
1 Collected Poems (New York, 1915), p. 121. 
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the reading to the class of illustrations (an abundance of which may 
be found in Halleck's book cited above) or by sending the class 
out to browse for original discoveries, or by both methods. At 
this stage, the instructor must face the squeamish suspicion that 
the typical Freshman entertains for matters "literary." The usual 
American lad, true to paternal traditions, is only too likely to boast 
a superior contempt for letters. Make his "daily themes" frankly 
so much useless discipline, safely divorced from all conceivable 
human interests, and he will accept the demands and grind out the 
minimum set requirement. But start reading "poetry" to him — 
an experiment always to be handled with the utmost reserve — and 
tell him his work must be sincere and vital and he is likely to sus- 
pect that we are trying to betray him to some ridiculous form of 
sentimentality. His tender self-consciousness is exquisitely sensi- 
tive to indecent exposure of soul. Hence in winning the student's 
ear a pardonable appeal may be made to universal human vanity — 
to the lurking conceit that persuades nearly every student that 
Shakespearean gifts of intellect and imagination lie well hidden in 
some corner of his organism. Most people will admit defects of 
strength and beauty, but few indeed will sincerely assent to 
stupidity and paucity of soul. It is well to remind the student that 
if he finds the universe vastly dull the fault lies more with him than 
with the universe. Since in aesthetic judgments appreciation is 
conditioned so largely by a will to appreciate, a receptive attitude 
toward the selections offered at this stage of the teaching is to be 
invited — if necessary by a Machiavellian appeal to the student's 
pride, an appeal which may with alert guidance find Jesuitical 
sanction in its fruits. A modern cynic has said that the seats of 
heaven are occupied largely by the British, who submit to an eter- 
nity of salvation as they submit to classical concerts, because of a 
pathetic eagerness to do the eminently "respectable" thing. As 
a matter of fact there is a commendable piety behind this behavior 
so ridiculed, and in the end, before too many aeons, even the blessed 
from the British Isles may come to a sincere appreciation of celestial 
harmonies. And so with students learning to write. If they are 
challenged to listen to literature on penalty of confessing other- 
wise a Philistine deadness of soul, the audience so gained, though 
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motivated in vanity, still realizes a will toward appreciation. Hence 
in offering to a class models of composition, it is not amiss to explain 
that minds differ in excellence according to the varied degrees with 
which each is gifted with largeness of imagination; that whether 
one has imagination or not depends upon the richness of his store 
of images; that the sincere enjoyment of literature is one index to 
the quality of one's imagination; that those who find the world 
dull, and stupid those books that interpret the world, find in books 
and in the world a mirror of their own dulness. It was Thoreau who 
said: "All books are not as stupid as their readers." The danger 
of this step of presenting to the class examples of the literary use 
of the various types of images lies in the possibility of the instructor 
being enamored of his own voice and so, by overgenerous reading, 
soothing the class into a restful stupor. To test the wakefulness of 
the class the reading of the following passage from A Midsummer- 
Night's Dream may result in discoveries : 

Asleep, my love ? 

What, dead, my love ? 
Pyramus arise! 

Speak, speak. Quite dumb ? 

Dead, dead ? A tomb 
Must cover thy sweet eyes. 
These lily lips, 

This cherry nose, 
Those yellow cowslip cheeks, 

Are gone, are gone: 

Lovers make moan, 
His eyes were green as leeks. 

Up to this point the attempt has been to show that successful 
descriptive writing cannot afford, through any mistaken efforts at 
"word-painting," to disregard any of the senses. In attacking 
"word-painting," however, the intention was not to imply that the 
student should avoid, whenever possible, visual images as mistaken 
and inferior. However, it is interesting in this connection that 
Aristotle did, so it would seem, consider visual images as belonging 
to an inferior class, "rather signs of moral qualities than actual 
imitations of them." 1 Of course it might be urged, and justly, that 

1 Politics v (viii). 5. 1340028. Cited by S. H. Butcher, Aristotle's Theory of 
Poetry and Fine Art (Boston, 191 1), p. 138. 
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Aristotle's evaluation takes into account the moral element, an 
inclusion absent in the previous discussion. Yet the Aristotelian 
aesthetics is not without bearing upon the present discussion. 
According to Aristotle, "A work of art reproduces its original, not as 
it is in itself, but as it appears to the senses. Art does not attempt 
to embody the objective reality of things, but only their sensible 
appearances." 1 Aristotle places highest among the arts, music, 
which, to him, was "a direct image, a copy of character." 2 This 
power of directly representing character, which according to the 
Greek view belongs to such an eminent degree to the sense of hear- 
ing, is but feebly exhibited, so Aristotle would seem to teach, by 
the other senses; taste and touch do not directly reflect moral 
qualities, sight but little, as has been said. 3 Though Aristotle's 
psychology does not take deliberate cognizance of what we now 
call "motor images," still his conception of the soul as a "move- 
ment," his high evaluation of the expressive power of grimace, ges- 
ture, and attitude upon tragedy and dramatic dancing, leaves no 
doubt as to his appreciation of the value of such images. Accord- 
ing to Aristotle it would seem that though the arts should scorn 
none of the abundance and variety of images they should neverthe- 
less rely not so much on images that are purely tactual, visual, or 
gustatory as upon those which are auditory and motor. Images of 
action, including gesture and speech, are actually more expressive 
than images of reds and blues or horizontals and verticals; they 
are always more provocative, richer in associations. The practical 
conclusions are several. One is the wisdom of setting students to 
describe persons rather than landscapes; another is in describing 
people, to avoid studies in "still life": we should seize our people 
"in the act." Professor Baldwin has already pointed out the large 
and effective use of dialogue 4 and gesture 5 that Sterne makes in his 
descriptions of people, a trick that Sterne seems to have learned 
from Scarron. Both Lessing and Aristotle, in their celebration of 
the descriptive value of motor images, give sanction to the con- 
tention that the greatest economy of result in description is to be 

1 Butcher, ibid., p. 127. 

2 Ibid., p. 128. < A College Manual of Rhetoric, p. 183. 

3 Ibid., p. 132. s Ibid., pp. 130-32. 
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had by utilizing the verb to its fullest power rather than placing the 
burden of the chief descriptive effort upon the adjective. In 
describing the course of a river, for example — say the Hudson up 
among the Catskills — one has a choice between visual adjectives or 
verbs of action: one can conceive the river as static, as petrified 
as a cast made from a geological survey, or as "flowing with 
muscular reaches among the Catskills, swinging supply along in 
sweeping lines of assurance, unfaltering in direction and undeterred 
by obstruction, with easy resourcefulness and quiet grace clearing 
all obstacles in broad compliant bends." 

At this point one is challenged by the unusually courageous and 
successful method of teaching composition that has been developed 
at Vassar. The course has been outlined by Miss Marguerite 
Arnold in an unpublished paper entitled "Description Writing and 
Criticism at Vassar." Says Miss Arnold: 

The English course at Vassar is primarily a "course in ideas" with a firm 

foundation in intellectual honesty With such honesty as the basis of 

the entire plan, the college offers to Sophomores, Juniors and Seniors, a one- 
semester, three-hour elective course in descriptive writing. Here, too, the 
emphasis is on the creative side, and a distinct attempt is made to enlarge, 
actually, the perceptive faculties. What do I feel, taste, hear, see — know? 
The five senses are literally developed by a method suggestive of the psycho- 
logical laboratory. 

.... In the beginning the Simpler sensations are handled, i.e., touch, 
smell, and taste. One student writes of the feel of an old sweater; of a leaf 
against the cheek; of a cold window-pane as the palm presses against it. She 
invites us with the smell of the breakfast bacon, "smokily suggestive of camp- 
fires*'; of the velvety taste of "bread-in-a-saucer-with-sugar-and-rich-cream- 
on"; or the hot fragrance in "thin ware," as "edged and shot through with 
amber light, the dark liquid shadows through the thin white round of its con- 
fining walls." Her themes are short, of necessity, since to give the precise 
quality of the experience requires not infinite words but infinite care in their 
choice. Unity, point of view, selection of detail become simplified into the 
uncomplex problem of how to express the peculiar flavor of a single, momen- 
tary sense-impression. One theme, called "Scrubbing" is of typical length: 

"The moist warmth flattens tangibly against my face and cuts off my 
breath for a gasping instant, before the searching cleanliness of hot soap-suds 
sets my nostrils tingling." 

Although each assignment is made with a single sense experience in view, 
yet to exclude positively the other four senses from any one theme would be 
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absurd. When, therefore, the study of sight is definitely begun in the thir- 
teenth theme, one does not understand that no sight experiences have appeared 
before 

With the twenty-eighth theme, objects in action make their appearance — 
the camel, the black-bird, the tennis-player, the photograph saved by the 
irresistible life-like movement of the features .... so closely allied are 
thought and expression in this kind of work that to see accurately is to say 
accurately as well 

However, this first-hand study of sense experience does not comprise the 

fuE extent of the plan The other aspect is a critical one. That is to 

say, analyses of the methods of great writers, together with constant survey 
of one another's work, is a highly important phase for the students. To under- 
stand the bearing of all this it is necessary to look back over the theme plan as 
suggested above. For the first six weeks, that is, while the student is handling 
the simpler sensations, she is devoting two-thirds of her preparation time each 
week to the reading of such writers as Jeffries, James, Pater, and Conrad. The 
ninth theme, then, becomes an inserted critical one whose subject is the descrip- 
tive piece of a fellow-student and whose standards have been suggested by 
reading and class-discussion. There is no talk of unity, point-of-view, selec- 
tion of detail, but one reads of "dominant impression," "well-rounded expe- 
rience," and soundness and vividness of sense portrayal. Style, here, is treated 
under rhythm; words are examined for their length, their consonantal and 
vocalic values. Verbs are analyzed for their economic force In addi- 
tion to this critical work two papers are required, one short and one long, the 
long one foreshadowed several themes ahead by copies of the quotations to be 
used and by an outline of the points to be made. Of the long one, the twenty- 
third, the scope may be seen from some of the titles given to actual themes: 
"Color Appreciation from Jeffries' Life of the Fields"; "Sunshine and Shadow 
in The Open Air"; "Treatment of Light in Marius the Epicurean" ; "Light 
as Henry James Uses It"; "Conrad's Method of Making Distinct Descrip- 
tions of Different Hours of the Day." 

The scheme, like all others, suggests some defects which may be touched 
upon briefly Does this development of sense perception lead to an over- 
aesthetic interpretation of life ? An over-sensuous one ? Should there not be 
far more descriptive handling of people ? Bold strokes that make us smile or 
weep ? If flesh and blood took the place of an occasional sunset, the prevailing 

tone would not be so entirely ethical To go to Lessing, language may 

express juxtaposition of parts in space, but the illusion is lost unless some 
device is used to cause the parts to appear successively before us. Indeed, 
actions are the proper subjects of poetic descriptions. 

Such, in mutilated account, is the Vassar course. A reading of the 
themes inspired by this course gives very impressive evidence that 
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the results are very real in accomplishment, and the courage and 
consistency of the course cannot be too highly praised. The most 
telling negative criticisms that suggest themselves have been stated 
by Miss Arnold at the end of her paper. One is baffled in the end 
to explain the flagrant incongruity between Miss Arnold's closing 
admission and the whole conduct of the course. One is given 
pause by the further consideration: Is not the course too danger- 
ously near preciosite to be of value to American youth? The 
highly aesthetic interests of the Vassar course are not the normal 
interests of the normal male Freshman, and it is highly question- 
able to what extent these should be his interests. In youth's 
encounter, such work offers suave encouragement to those suscep- 
tible to the "yellow age," and frank despair for the dull and decent 
Philistine. For reasons of policy it is certainly not of the most 
established wisdom to send betrousered Freshmen out feeling 
sweaters and indulging "sensations" with a view to immortalizing 
them in words. The danger is that instead of heightened percep- 
tion an inarticulate panic of self-consciousness should result. 
American youth is tenderly suspicious of all situations that offer 
occasion to heighten its disquieting doubts as to its essential absur- 
dity. We cannot afford to disregard the fatuous facility of adoles- 
cence to feel "silly." It would seem wiser to guide the student 
gently to discover the richness of his past experience rather than 
to invite him to a laboratory analysis of new sensations. 

It can be cogently urged, however, that the Vassar course 
adheres to one ideal that might safely be insisted upon without 
paralyzing the student with inhibiting self -consciousness: the writ- 
ing with "the eye on the object." Flaubert is, of course, the great 
apostle of this creed. Guy de Maupassant in the Preface to 
Pierre et Jean (p. xxxi [Paris, 1892]) has given enunciation to this 
ideal of practice: "In order to describe a fire that flames and a 
tree on the plain we must keep looking at that fire and at that tree, 
until to our eyes they no longer resemble any other tree or any 
other fire." The counsel of perfection that both Flaubert and 
de Maupassant drew from this is surely encouraging to all lovers 
of novelty: "This is the way to become original." A necessary out- 
come of Flaubert's theory of laborious and literal accuracy as a 
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means to "acquired originality" were his chimerical ideals of style. 
Says de Maupassant: 

Having, besides, laid down this truth that there are not in the whole world 
two grains of sand, two flies, two hands, or two noses exactly alike, he [Flaubert] 
compelled me to describe in a few phrases, a being or an object in such a 
manner as to particularize it and distinguish it from all the other objects of 
the same race or the same species. 

In an "Etude sur G. Flaubert "*de Maupassant develops this idea 
more fully: 

Obsessed by this absolute belief that there existed only one way of describ- 
ing a thing, one word to name it, one adjective to qualify it, and one verb to 
animate it, he set out with superhuman labor to discover in each phrase this 
word, this epithet, and this verb. He also believed in a mysterious harmony 
of expression, and when an apt word did not seem to him euphonious, he sought 
another with invincible patience, certain that he had not yet found the true, 
the unique one. 

After this one is hardly surprised to learn that "writing was for 
him a formidable task, full of torments, of hazards, of fatigue." 

To attempt to enforce this procedure of Flaubert's as a class- 
room practice would be to institute comedy on a multiplied scale; 
and yet to acquaint the class with the facts as a matter of history 
and as an example of one writer's passionate striving for perfection 
in his craft is to have advanced one step further away from illiteracy. 
Nor is any student who nurses the fond conviction that he is a bud- 
ding de Maupassant to be discouraged from a proof of his convic- 
tions. There is biblical encouragement to " prove all things. " But 
for actual everyday labor in composition an ideal more practicable 
than Flaubert's is the Wordsworthian endeavor to portray scenes 
and emotions "remembered in tranquility." Eugene Fromentin, 
in the Preface to the third edition of his Un Ete dans le Sahara, thus 
speaks of the greater gain of writing from memory than vis-a-vis 
the facts to be described: 

If these letters had been written from day to day and among the scenes 
described, they would have been different from what they are; and perhaps, 
without being either more true or more lifelike, they would have missed that 
quality which for lack of a better term I shall call the refracted image, or the 
mood of things. The necessity of writing at a distance, after months, after 

1 (Euvres completes de G. Flaubert (Paris, 1885), VII, 1. 
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years, with the aid of the memory alone and in the circumstantial form proper 
to condensed recollections, made clear to me, better than any other experiment, 
the meaning of truth when applied to those arts that attempt to represent 
nature; made clear to me how far truth is furnished by nature, how far it is 
imparted by our sensibilities. This necessity rendered me all kinds of services. 
Especially did it constrain me to seek truth outside of mere exactitude, resem- 
blance outside of slavish transcription. The most scrupulous exactitude, a capi- 
tal virtue when it is a question of information, of instruction, of imitation, 
becomes only a quality of secondary consideration in a work of this sort — 
provided always there be but an unbiased sincerity, provided there be a touch 
of imagination, provided time has effaced the trivial and the irrelevant: in a 
word, if there has slipped in the merest particle of art. 

Fromentin says that a description is "true" if it has seized "the 
refracted image," " the mood of things " — terms mystical and mean- 
ingless at first blush, yet in reality synonymous with what San- 
tayana 1 has called "the tertiary qualities of objects." Santayana's 
contention is that 

the moving image is impregnated not only with secondary qualities — colour, 
heat, etc. — but has qualities we may call tertiary, such as pain, fear, joy, malice, 
feebleness, expectancy. Sometimes these tertiary qualities are attributed to 
the object in their fullness and just as they are felt. Thus the sun is not only 
bright and warm in the same way that he is round, but by the same right he 
is also happy, arrogant, ever-young, and all-seeing; for a suggestion of these 
tertiary qualities runs through us when we look at him, just as immediately as 
do his warmth and light. 

Ruskinis the Devil's Advocate of "tertiary qualities." He has 
voiced his distaste for "emotional descriptions" in his impatience 
at what he has so intolerably named the "pathetic fallacy." 
Ruskin's belief seems to have been that nature can be "tran- 
scribed"; and in this faith he joins hands with Flaubert against 
Lessing, Fromentin, and Santayana. Ruskin's false aesthetics on 
this point has done boundless harm in debauching our ideas of suc- 
cessful writing. Pathetic fallacy is pernicious only in its insincere 
use. 

At last we are ready to launch the student off on his first theme. 
The initial problem is the problem that abides to the end, the 
problem of the choice of subject. The student should never be 
permitted to write upon a subject to which he can bring but vague 

t Life of Reason, I, 142-43. 
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and indifferent experience. As Baldwin has said: "A subject is 
good for your description in proportion to the definiteness of the 
feeling it gives you." 1 The subject once chosen, the next step is 
to fix clearly the moment the description seeks to realize, and to 
determine the impression dominant during that moment. For 
example: the subject might be "At the Theatre"; the moment, 
"after the play"; the impression, "the rustle of contented depar- 
ture." Before the student begins actually to write he should 
vitalize his subject in imagination, and as an aid to this, or as a 
result, jot down as they come to him the concrete details available 
for his theme. Baldwin has devised a schematic method of record- 
ing this inventory of material. The following are representative: 2 



Subject 



Moment 



Impression 



Concrete Details 



Bank Clerks 
at Work. . 



Just before closing 



Dispatch 



Haying . 



Before the shower 



Heat 



In a Depart- 
ment Store 



Christmas eve, late 



Exhaustion 



Scan a check — flip it into a com- 
partment — thumbing a pile of 
bills — click of a specie stacker- 
click and clash of adding ma- 
chine — slap of pass book on glass 
counter — telephone bell — type- 
writer, etc. 

Sweat running into eyes — dog's 
tongue hanging out — air shim- 
mering in distance — horses pant- 
ing — no breeze — blue sky with 
thunderheads — hay scratching 
blistered neck, etc. 



Shopgirl — black rings under eyes — 
leans against bales of linen — 
answers mechanically — three 
customers at once — takes down 
box after box — sharp question of 
floorwalker — bad air — pallor — 
complaint of customer — others 
push in, etc. 



The student is now ready to take, his pen in hand; and at this 
point this paper leaves him. Our concern has been more with 
aesthetic theory than with pedagogical practice. Composition- 
teaching has too frequently in the past driven along in pious con- 
tempt for aesthetic theory, a contempt that has betrayed it into 

1 Writing and Speaking (New York, 1912), Part I, p. 122. 'Ibid., pp. 122-23. 
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false practices. Behavior can be intelligent only when deliberately 
directed toward some attainable goal. All teaching is blind and 
futile that does not operate through a double insight — an insight 
into actual facts and an insight into possible ends. This paper is 
built upon the conviction that practical justification of English 
teaching can come about only when teachers of English have come 
to ideals — and ideals that are real. In the past, and in the present, 
too, we have spent a vast amount of energy in mock-show of teach- 
ing students to write, increasing our efforts in compensating pro- 
portion to our innocence of any reasonable end. The belief here 
is that unguided writing is worthless; that the teacher should have 
clearly formulated to himself just what it is he aims to accomplish; 
and he must leave no room for chance in the accomplishment. 
Every piece of writing must be read by the teacher; and it is of 
undeviating necessity that the criticism that he offers be counsels 
of practice — advice that is pedagogical hypocrisy if it is not so made 
that the student can translate it into actual results. 



